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EDUCATIONAL EXPANSION 


EMERGENCIES such as war emphasize many needs 
for information and for qualified personnel, which 
“normal” life either does not reveal or allows more 
time to provide. With respect to American education 
in the emergeney picture of the late war, three facts 
significant for this article stand out: shortage of 
skilled and highly trained personnel, inadequacy of 
records concerning the qualifications of available per- 
sonnel, and pressure on institutions to make up for 
both shorteomings—as there might be pressure for 
factory output. 

Although the percentage of the population passing 
through the upper levels of the American educational 
system had increased materially in preceding decades, 
and was greater in the early 1940’s than the corre- 
sponding group in any other country, the need for 
skilled and highly trained personnel to operate the 
American war machine was greater than the supply, 
even allowing for placement errors and for failures 
to use qualifications which revealed no obvious emer- 
gency value. 


“FACTORY SYSTEM” IN AMERICAN 


By 
HAROLD H. PUNKE 


It is apparent that needs for trained personnel, 
together with current economic conditions, patriotic 
influences affecting educational opportunity, a back- 
log of youth seeking to enter educational institutions, 
and other factors are combining to expand the enroll- 
ment and the educational offerings of secondary 
schools and universities. It is not the aim of this 
article, however, to consider the enrollment and train- 
ing aspect of the country’s present educational situa- 
tion, but to examine some of the record-keeping prob- 
lems which an expanding educational system implies. 

During recent decades there has been a marked 
development in both the scope and accuracy of edu- 
cational record-keeping, but it is obvious that only 
a beginning has been made in a field that promises 
much further development. Preliminary considera- 
tion will here be given to certain areas in which the 
problems of educational record-keeping seem likely 
to become more complicated, as well as to certain 
causes and implications of the development itself. 
The record areas concerned may be designated as fol- 
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lows: pupil and student personnel, staff personnel, 
and plant layout and financing. More analytical con- 
sideration will then be given to possible economies in 
keeping pertinent records, and to certain educational 
implications of record-keeping consciousness in Amer- 
ican society. 

Pupil and student personnel. Since our educational 
system exists primarily to train the coming genera- 
tion for adult citizenship in American industrial so- 
ciety, the character of educational records es well as 
other aspects of the system should be determined 
largely by what is most effective in meeting the per- 
sonnel needs of the changing social order and in help- 
ing the individual to work out a satisfying existence. 

Among the earliest records kept by educational in- 
stitutions were registers of persons enrolled, courses 
studied, and fees paid. For present purposes it may 
be assumed that registration data of the type indi- 
vated are now universal in American school systems 
and universities. To the foregoing universals there 
could certainly be added the grades or marks awarded 
in courses pursued—and related promotions, as well 
as a substantial body of facts concerning physical 
health. Data regarding personality, emotional adjust- 
ment, aptitudes, and hobbies are frequently items 
of educational record, as are various expressions and 
indexes of social and vocational interest. The testing 
movement has greatly increased the types of data 
entered in educational records and, in many instances, 
seems to have improved the predictions made regard- 
ing the probable success of individuals in different 
vocational fields. The abundance of data available 
concerning the physical and intellectual growth and 
performance of persons enrolled in educational insti- 
tutions, together with the great numbers passing 
through those institutions and the intricacy of the 
society into which they are to be integrated, has devel- 
oped the field of guidance and placement from an 
“extracurricular activity” for apt faculty members 
or administrators into a full-time professional job. 

In a society with strong economic orientation such 
as that prevailing in the United States, in which 
great emphasis for men and increasing emphasis for 
women are placed on vocational orientation and train- 
ing for making a living, one might expect a vocational 
emphasis in much of the record-keeping and guidance 
with which educational institutions are concerned. 
The confusion in regard to vocational and profes- 
sional training which has prevailed in several educa- 
tional institutions as well as in the country generally 
has been pointed out by nationwide surveys of sec- 
ondary and higher education as well as by emergency 

1See Harold H. Punke, ‘‘Reports-Consciousness in 


American Life,’’ to appear in a forthcoming issue of 
the South Atlantic Quarterly. 
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situations such as the wartime demand for trained 
personnel and the magnitude of depression unem. 
ployment. The development of the United State; 
Employment Service and of the Dictionary of QOeey. 
pations seems important in the field concerned. The 
dictionary attempts an objective and delimiting def. 
nition of several thousand jobs for which American 
youth are presumably being prepared, and will later 
be evaluated. The evalution should be largely on the 
basis of educational records. The extent to which 
records will help will depend on their comprehensive. 
ness, accuracy, and accessibility. Valid record in- 
formation may be “sterile,” however, because it is not 
readily usable. 

In a fairly populous society having a high degree 
of technological specialization, some nationwide ew- 
ployment agency seems essential for connecting jobs 
and qualified persons, regardless of the merits and 
shortcomings of the United States Employment Ser- 
vice. Any such nationwide service, during labor 
shortages or during job shortages, will need extensive 
records which are current and in usable form. The 
value of coding for such records, covering both job 
requirements and personnel qualifications, should be 
obvious. The United States Civil Service Commission 
uses coding, as do some private enterprises employ- 
ing large numbers of persons. In the future a 
closer relationship should exist between the types of 
information entered on educational records and that 
coded by employment agencies of the kind noted. 

Passing reference might be made to the importance 
of comprehensive and usable records from the stand- 
point of population mobility. The importance of 
records in relation to internal migration of workers 
can be deduced from previous comment. Records are 
also important for persons who “transfer” from one 
part of the country to another during their school and 
educational careers. 

Staff personnel. Various social developments are 
gradually forcing educational institutions and school 
systems to do additional record-keeping in regard to 
staff members. The Federal withholding tax is illus- 
trative. State and institutional salary and retirement 
schedules, which are based on level of training and 
length of service, demand extensive and accurate 
records. The same applies to life and health insur- 
ance offered to educational employees on some form 
of institutional basis and to liability insurance pro- 
viding damages in case of injury, as authorized in 
some states. Records concerning the flexibility of 
different staff members from the standpoint of the 
aspects of the educational program which they can 
handle are important in staffing peaks with which 
administrators must deal. Other items could be added, 
but those enumerated are sufficiently illustrative for 
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present purposes regarding the importance of edu- 
eational records. 

Plant layout and financing. Another important 
area of educational records concerns the physical 
location and internal arrangement of the various 
types of space and equipment which the plant pro- 
vides, as well as° cash expenditures, budgets, and 
fiseal activities. In probably most instances of plant 
expansion problems are involved concerning the best 
future use to be made of existing units and the 
appropriate location of new units. One might expect 
increasing tax levies for educational purposes to be 
accompanied by the type of scrutiny of expenditures 
whieh can be made only on the basis of cost-account- 
ing detail in the expenditure breakdown. As such 
scrutiny becomes more common, as a basis both for 
justifying and for denying particular expenditures, 
there will probably be an increase in the number of 
instances in which a school system or a university 
finds it more economical in the long run to sell or 
remove an old building, than to allow it to continue 
to occupy valuable space or to try to make some use 
of it which is necessarily expensive in terms of re- 
sults beeause either the building unit or its location 
is not suited to the use concerned. In other words, 
fiscal analysis and economic planning for the long 
run will have to prevail over sentimental attachments 
to old landmarks and over what might seem to be 
economie waste when viewed over a short period of 
years, 

The point of the foregoing paragraph is that de- 
tailed records are essential to the successful financial 
operation of enterprises involving the expenditure 
of large sums of money on plants and equipment. 
The records must cover such items as utilities, repairs, 


_ janitor service and other aspects of maintenance, 


loans, interest, and debt amortization. The records 
should also relate to property evaluations, taxpaying 
capacity, and probable future demand for the services 
which the institution ean render. An additional factor 
to be considered, often overlooked, is the value of 
the man hours of teachers, laboratory attendants, and 
maintenance crews that are wasted over a period of 
years in the continuous use of obsolete facilities, not 
to mention the wasted student hours concerned and 
the false conception likely to be gained regarding 
what constitutes an up-to-date plant. 

It might be briefly observed that large universities 
often have many special projects which would hardly 
be considered parts of the plant in the foregoing 
sense. To illustrate, reference might be made to in- 
come-yielding property in the form of commercial 
lands or buildings, self-liquidating property such as 
dormitories or athletic facilities, the university press, 
public medical and health clinics, special research 
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projects, experiment stations, extension services, and 
scholarship funds. 

Cost of record-keeping. The theme of the foregoing 
discussion is that over a long period of time our edu- 
cational institutions have become increasingly com- 
plex; they have reached an increasing percentage of 
the total population and have become increasingly 
expensive. As any enterprise grows in scope, it 
becomes increasingly essential that the enterprise have 
records of its different operations as a basis of co- 
ordinating operations and of convincing contributors 
(taxpayers or donors) that commensurate value is 
received for the costs incurred. The foregoing pages 
suggest a continuance of recent trends toward grow- 
ing complexity in function of American educational 
institutions and toward greater need for records cov- 
ering the functions performed. 

When educational record-keeping gets to the point 
at which it consumes a large number of man hours, 
and when records demand a great deal of office and 
storage space and substantial expense for protection 
from fire and other hazards, as well as extensive re- 
cording and filing of materials and equipment, educa- 
tional institutions will have to follow the path followed 
by business and commercial enterprises in their efforts 
to simplify record-keeping and thereby reduce the ex- 
pense involved. 

In the business world persons employed to analyze 
record-keeping and the kinds of operations recorded 
and the uses made of them are commonly referred to 
as industrial engineers, management analysts, or or- 
ganization and methods examiners. The educator 
who is alert to the value of method in the field of 
teaching or subject-matter organization should not 
find it difficult to understand the value of method 
as applied to recurring administrative operations 
and record-keeping. 

It seems in order here to refer briefly to a few of the 
techniques used by the industrial engineer as he evalu- 
ates record-keeping materials and procedures from 


_the standpoint of the cost involved relative to the use 


made of the records. A question, which should be 
obvious but seems often to be overlooked, is whether 
in the particular instance a new record needs to be 
set up or whether perhaps a record should be kept at 
all. When the answer to the foregoing question is 
“ves,” the next point is “why.” Probably in many 
instances an analytical evaluation of this point would 
lead to omitting a record or to making some existing 
record suffice, either as it is or with slight modifica- 
tion. This in no way contradicts earlier statements 
regarding a future probable increase in educational 
record-keeping, but rather suggests that, by closer 
serutiny in eliminating unnecessary records, we should 
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be able to do a better job of keeping the records 
that are essential. 

In regard to the essential records, several additional 
questions should be raised. At what stage in the 
operation concerned should the document of record 
be prepared? At how many points is it desirable to 
make entries on a document as it moves from the 
point where initiated to the point where completed, 


and what is the most economical physical arrange- 
ment of these points with respect to one another? 


The elimination of erisserossing in the flow of docu- 
ments is important from the standpoint of both the 
clock hours that ordinarily elapse while a document 
is in “process,” including stops along the line, and 
the man hours consumed in the actual processing. 
The number of different functions which a given 
document can be made to perform, so that several 
copies can be prepared at one time rather than one 
or two copies of several different documents, is also 
an important source of possible economy. A further 
item concerns the design of the form on which the 
record is to be made. Size and type of material as 
well as ruling and printing should be considered 
from the standpoint of the data to be entered and 
the points along the document flow at which entries 
will be made, as well as from the standpoint of the 
types of use that will be made of the data entered. 
Clumsy and ill-designed forms not only waste man 
hours, but make it easy for errors to vitiate the 
records. 

In addition to matters concerning design, prepara- 
tion, filing, and use of documents, as observed in the 
foregoing comments, are charts to reveal peaks and 
valleys or minor seasonal variations in personnel 
needs. Charts of the type noted can be analyzed 
from such standpoints as relate to the cost and effi- 
ciency of emergency employees and of overtime work, 
continuing availability of emergency help, supplying 
mechanical equipment on the basis of peak demands in 
contrast with a partial leveling of peaks and valleys, 
and related services which may be rendered by per- 
sonnel during slack periods if staffing is in accord- 
ance with peak demands. 

In any administrative program in which large num- 
bers of clerical or similar personnel are employed, a 
great deal of administrative value lies in the use of 
work standards where possible, i.e., indexes of what 
constitutes a reasonable amount of work per hour 
or per day of a fairly well-defined type. There is no 
reason to think that a large university or a large 
educational system is different from a large commer- 
cial enterprise regarding variation in the capacity 
of its administrative officers to delegate work and to 
supervise people. Work standards offer to workers 
and their intermediary administrative superiors an 


index of what constitutes a reasonable day’s output 
on the job concerned, and such standards offer ty 


higher administrative officers an index of the exten; 


to which they are getting the output that may be 
reasonably expected. 

Factory routine in education. Edueators will yo 
doubt vary substantially in their reactions to the fore. 
going “assembly line” techniques of record-keeping 
and to the industrial engineering method of analyzing 
procedures and achievements when oriented on school 
systems and educational institutions. Some institutions 
have systematized their record-keeping and related ad- 
ministrative procedures along lines comparable to those 
here suggested, and seek ways of carrying the process 
farther. Perhaps a larger number of institutions 
have little or nothing that could be called a system 
in their record-keeping and related administrative 
practice and spend considerable time in rationalizing 
the existing practices rather than in trying to im- 
prove them. Several institutions and large educa- 
tional systems lie between the two extremes charae- 
terized. 

Persons who hold the second of the two extreme 
views suggested would probably urge that our schools 
and universities are already too much like factories— 
grinding out “educational products” according to a 
uniform pattern—and would attack suggestions which 
favor the further routinizing of any of the operations 
of our educational institutions as constituting addi- 
tional steps in converting such institutions into fae- 
tories. 

There is a type of pedagogical folklore which main- 
tains that the chief, if not the sole, purpose cf edu- 
cational institutions is to develop creative capacities 
in individuals and that practically anything that a 
teacher does around a classroom is creative. The 
fact that persons in several different vocations have 
exaggerated notions concerning the social importance 
of their work and of their contributions to human 
welfare is at best a weak justification for this charac- 
teristic in any one vocational group, such as educa- 
tors. In a society in which science plays an increasing 
role in the industrial field and in which democracy 
is assumed to be accepted in the field of political 
relationships perspective. and objective evaluations 
should be highly prized, whether they relate to oneself 
and his immediate professional group or to others. 
Viewed in the light indicated a substantial argument 
could be mustered to support the idea that a major 
function of educational institutions in a particular 
society is to train persons to carry on the day-to-day 
routine work of the world which perpetuates the 
human race and its institutions from generation to 
generation. Although this article is not the place to 
muster the argument indicated, it is in order here to 
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note that much of the work in which the average 
teacher and the typical educational institution engage 
is routine rather than creative in character. 

‘In any society in which an effort is made to evaluate 
persons or situations on an objective basis, as sug- 
gested in the foregoing paragraph, records setting 
forth accurate and discriminating reports of events 
and performances must constitute the basis on which 
the evaluations are made. The principle applies 
whether the evaluative judgment relates to a consid- 
eration of youth relative to jobs, of delinquents before 
a court, or of office seekers before the electorate. 
Hence it seems reasonable to assume that any expan- 
sion in American society of the role of discriminating 
objectivity, either under the caption of science or of 
democracy, will be accompanied by increased emphasis 
on the comprehensiveness, accuracy, and usability of 
records concerning the persons and situations being 
evaluated. 

This article maintains that the record-keeping of a 
large proportion of our educational institutions can 


Evemte@ .... 
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be put on the more comprehensive, accurate, and 
usable basis which the future seems likely to demand, 
through a program of routinizing and systematizing 
that will prevent the maintaining of such records 
from becoming economically prohibitive or adminis- 
tratively unwieldy. Obviously many institutions will 
have to devote much creative effort to devising or 
adapting a system, which, when once in operation, 
will place much of the record-keeping on a routine 
basis. 

To some extent the simplification and reallocation 
of record-keeping, as here suggested, will free teachers 
and instructors for creative work. It may, however, 
be as pertinent to note that such simplification and 
reallocation will enable administrators to discriminate 
more sharply between those staff members who seem 
qualified for creative work and those whose qualifica- 
tions fit them better for routine jobs. The extent to 
which reallocations of personnel might actually take 
place would of course depend on numerous factors not 
here considered. 





EDUCATION AND ADJUSTMENT FOR LIFE 

THE most persistent problem in education through 
the ages has been the problem of relating what is 
taught in the schools to life. Seneca, nearly two thou- 
sand years ago, had already criticized the education 
of his day because, as he wrote, scholae non vitae dis- 
cimus—edueation is scholastic and not adjusted to life. 
Criticisms of this type ean be found at all periods in 
the history of education. The doctrine of formal dis- 
cipline was perhaps an indirect attempt to meet these 
criticisms by the assumption that, even though the 
content of the curriculum was not intimately related 
to life, the mind could be so trained as to enable the 
individual to adjust himself to any situation to be met 
in life. 

The later assumption that the doctrine of formal 
discipline had been “exploded” and the advent of a 
new philosophy of education opened the doors to the 
introduction into the curriculum of all kinds of courses 
intended to meet the varied needs of the increasing 
numbers of pupils in the high schools representing a 
wide range of individual differences in abilities and 
interests and designed to adjust them to life. 

The great experiment which the United States has 
undertaken of providing secondary education for all 
its youth is still faced with uncertainty on every side. 
On the academie side, colleges are critical of the prod- 
ucts of the high schools and have had to resort to the 
provision of repair or remedial courses. Authorities 
in secondary education are critical of academic¢ edu- 





cation anyhow and have expressed their views in such 
publications as “What the High Schools Ought to 
Teach” and “Education for All American Youth.” 
The appointment by John W. Studebaker, U. S. 
Commissioner of Education, of the Commission on 
Life-Adjustment Education for Youth arises from a 
realization that “today there are some 3,000,000 boys 
and girls who cannot see that school is getting them 
anywhere, and about half of them have quit school 
altogether.” The appointment of this commission is 
important. The problem is, however, much broader. 
To meet the needs of academically able students is as 
important and vital for the country’s future as to meet 
the needs of those with whom the commission is to 
concern itself. Secondary education has grown by 
accretions, and it is as true today as when Thomas H. 
Briggs made the statement nearly twenty years ago 
that we have not evolved a philosophy of secoadary 
education. The time has come, in the light of the 
knowledge that has been accumulated on individual 
differences of abilities, the psychology of the learning 
process, and the varied needs of the nation to be met 
by the proper distribution of education, to survey 
secondary education as a whole. The nation today 
stands as much in need of men and women of intel- 
lectual ability as it does of seeing to it that all its 
youth are adjusted to life. Much more thought should 
be given also to the meaning of “adjustment to life 
education” unless it is to become another cliché.— 


I. L. K. 
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A DECADE OF WAR AND PEACE 

Very few works of reference of more or less recent 
vintage have been compiled with as much conscien- 
tiousness and thoroughness as “Ten Eventful Years,” 
the Encyclopedia Britannica’s four-volume resume of 
the decade 1937-1946. A number of the 1,500 articles 
were planned and executed under the most adverse 
and dramatic of cireumstances. Although the war is 
treated in considerable detail, practically every phase 
of peace-time living gets a reasonable share of space. 
In addition to bare facts, “Ten Eventful Years” also 
contains opinions of historical interest and value. 

The contributors include heads of states, military 
leaders, scientists, artists, and individuals representing 
a wide variety of other professions. I. L. Kandel, 
editor of ScHooL AND Society, wrote the article on 
education. 

The editor of this profusely illustrated and encyclo- 
pedic treatment of the events of 1937-1946 is Walter 
Yust, editor-in-chief of Encyclopedia Britannica pub- 
lications. 


INTERNATIONAL STUDIES AND PEACE 

AN expansion of instruction and research in inter- 
national relations, especially in the form of “Area 
Studies,” in American colleges and universities as a 
“form of insurance against a future war” was urged 
by Oliver C. Carmichael, president, Carnegie Foun- 
dation for the Advancement of Teaching, in the foun- 
dation’s 42d annual report. The era of political and 
educational isolation is over, stated Dr. Carmichael, 
and American higher education must face the chal- 
lenge of the times by providing its students with a 
scientific, all-around understanding of the interna- 
tional scene. Dr. Carmichael stressed the fact that a 
sufficient supply of trained instructors and adequate 
financial support would be necessary if this program 
is to be carried out. 


PROGRESS IN GENERAL EDUCATION AT 
SAN FRANCISCO STATE COLLEGE 

THE faculty study on general education at San 
Francisco State College, which was begun two years 
ago, reached definite conclusions at a conference in 
November. 

1. A general education program based upon student 
needs will be developed and put into operation as far 
as possible with the fall freshman class of 1948. 

2. This program will be adjustable to measured needs 
and will consequently depend upon constant co-ordination 
with guidance and counseling services. 

3. The program will be organized upon a dynamic basis 
looking to the meeting of needs in the four functional 
areas, rather than upon the basis of courses in cireum- 
scribed subject fields. 

4. The concept of needs will include not only the im- 
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mediate and practical ones, but those of a broad cultural 
and social nature. 

5. The program must of necessity recognize the educa- 
tive values implicit in the various noncurriculur activities 
and relationships of college life. 


Four faculty committees are currently preparing 


materials for a program along these lines to be put 


into effect in the fall of 1948. Their recommendations 
are subject to review by the entire faculty. 


STATE AID TO LOCAL DISTRICTS 


New York STATE must allocate an immediate and 
substantial increase in funds to schools; many districts 
cannot meet their rising school costs in any other way; 
local financial resources must be supplemented so that 
each school district will have sufficient funds for at 
least a minimum acceptable educational program; and 
state aid must be calculated on the basis of the present 
cost of maintaining an acceptable educational pro- 
gram. These points were stressed by Francis T. 
Spaulding, commissioner of education of New York 
State, in his November address to the House of Dele- 
gates of the New York State Teachers Association. 
Dr. Spaulding also urged teachers to support the pro- 
motional increment plan in the teachers’ salary law. 


PRIVILEGES ACCORDING TO RANK 


A REGULARIZED rule of tenure and a system of sub- 
sidized sabbaticals and summer-study leaves were ap- 
proved in November by the trustees of Cornell College 
(Mount Vernon, Iowa). Associate or full professors 
are eligible for sabbatical leaves, while subsidized sum- 
mer fellowships are available for all professional 
ranks. Tenure and promotion will depend upon the 
following: teaching ability and effectiveness, profes- 
sional growth (publications and membership and par- 
ticipation in learned societies), general institutional 
usefulness, community service, and personal growth. 


THE TEACHING OF EDUCATION IN 
THE HIGH SCHOOL 


A RESOURCE unit for high-school classes on the fune- 
tion of education in a democratic society has been 
developed by an advanced graduate class conducted 
by Emery Stoops, administration assistant to the 
superintendent of schools, Los Angeles County, at the 
University of Southern California. The school will 
have an opportunity to impress future citizens who 
will pay school taxes and make school laws with “the 
vital importance of education.” Copies of the unit 
may be obtained without cost from the publisher, Cali- 
fornia Teachers’ Association, Southern Section, 612 
South Figueroa Street, Los Angeles 14. 
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Notes and News. 





Report on increase in membership for week ending 
December 29: 10. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

GuEeN L. CLAyToNn, a member of the department of 
history, the Ohio State University, has been appointed 
president, Ashland (Ohio) College, to sueceed Roy W. 
Bixler next September when he retires from his in- 
terim post of three years in the presidency. Dr. 
Bixler will remain at the college as a member of the 
teaching staff. 


JosePH C. Morris, professor of physies, College of 
Arts and Sciences, Tulane University (New Orleans 
15), has been appointed vice-president of the univer- 
sity for endowment. Dr. Morris, who is head of the 
department of physics and biophysics, will continue 
his academic work in addition to his new duties. 


H. Gorpon Hu .urisnH, professor of education, the 
Ohio State University, has been released from his 
duties for the winter quarter to serve on the staff of 
the University of Tennessee. Dr. Hullfish, who will 
assume his new duties on January 5, will give graduate 
work and direct a faculty seminar. 


THE following changes in staff, the State University 
of Iowa, became effective, December 15: Dewey B. 
Stuit, professor of psychology, was appointed to the 
new post, dean of student personnel services, reliev- 
ing C. Woody Thompson, former dean of student 
affairs, who is director of the bureau of economic and 
business research in the College of Commerce. Dr. 
Thompson has wished to relinquish the deanship for 
some time, but the change could not be effected until 
the work of the office of student affairs could be re- 
organized. Walter R. Goetsch is the new director of 
student affairs and has as his assistant Helen Reich, 
assistant dean of student affairs. Robert L. Ebel, 
assistant director of the university’s examination 
service, has succeeded Paul J. Blommers in the diree- 
torship. J. Harvey Croy also assumed his duties as 
assistant registrar and examiner on December 15. An- 
drew Lytle has been named lecturer in English and 
assumed the duties of Paul Engle, January 1, when 
Dr. Engle began a leave of absence on a commission 
to do a book of poems on a portion of American his- 
tory. Woodrow M. Morris, director and chief psy- 
chologist in the division of special clinical services, 
University of Michigan, will become assistant pro- 
fessor of clinical psychology, February 1, 1948; and 
Robert M. Muir, assistant professor of botany, 
Pomona College (Claremont, Calif.), will assume new 
duties as assistant professor of botany, July 1, 1948. 


THE following appointments have been announced 
by the School of Education, Indiana University, ac- 
cording to an announcement sent to ScHOOL AND 
Society by George D. Strayer, Jr., associate pro- 
fessor of education; William D. Brumbaugh and 
Rolland Meiser, program supervisors in the audio- 
visual center and instructors in education; Wilson H. 
Ivins, assistant professor of education; Ernest Tie- 
mann, assistant professor of education and assistant 
in circulation, audio-visual center; Donald C. Wil- 
liams, assistant professor of education in the audio- 
visual center; Charles M. Long and Vaden W. Miles, 
acting assistant professors of education; and Mrs. 
La Vern S. Doubt, instructor in library science. Fred 
KE. Harris, formerly program supervisor in the audio- 
visual center and part-time instructor in the School 
of Edueation, is now supervisor of the elementary 
grades in the University School and instructor in the 
School of Education. 


Preston A. Bars, for 25 years head of the depart- 
ment of German, Muhlenberg College (Allentown, 
Pa.), has been named professor emeritus of German 
and at the same time appointed to a newly established 
professorship that “gives academic recognition to the 
dialect spoken by Pennsylvania’s pioneer settlers.” 
The course will be given for the first time in Septem- 
ber, 1948. Dr. Barba will also continue his duties 
as head of the department. Ralph Wood, who has 
been a member of the staff since 1946, has been named 
professor of German. 


FrepD WuHiIppPLe, professor of astronomy, Harvard 
University, has accepted appointment as research as- 
sociate in the Institute of Meteorites, the University of 
New Mexico. Prior to Dr. Whipple’s appointment, 
Mohd. A. R. Kahn, president, Hyderbad Academy of 
Science (Begumpet, India), was the most recent ap- 
pointee. The institute plans to have representatives 
in all parts of the world to report meteorite falls and 
to do creative research in the field. 


Exua B. DourMaAn, formerly translator and inter- 
preter in Italian and French for the FBI, has been 
appointed instructor in French, Wilson College 
(Chambersburg, Pa.). 


HvucuH Huvpparp, general secretary of the North 
China Christian Rural Service Union, Peiping, has 
been appointed by UNESCO as its expert to co-operate 
with the Chinese Government in the Fundamental 
Edueation Pilot Project that is to be set up near 
Nanking. The Chinese project is one of three planned 
by UNESCO for 1948 in which the latest methods in 
adult education throughout the world will be tried out. 
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The other two will be in British East Africa and in 
Haiti. 

Ciirrorp P. ArcHER, associate professor of educa- 
tion and director of the bureau of recommendations, 
University of Minnesota, was recently elected presi- 
dent, National Institutional Teacher Placement As- 
sociation. 


Ar the annual meeting of the National Council for 
the Social Studies, held in St. Louis, November 27-29, 
the following officers were elected: Stanley E. Dimond, 
of the public schools of Detroit, president; W. Francis 
English, University of Missouri, first vice-president ; 
and Erling M. Hunt, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, second vice-president. New members of the 
Board of Directors include: Edwin R. Carr, Univer- 
sity of Colorado; William H. Hartley, State Teachers 
College (Towson, Md.); and Edith West, University 
High School, University of Minnesota. 


Luoyp W. Cuaprn, registrar, Georgia School of 
Technology (Atlanta), was recently re-elected presi- 
dent of the Southern Association of College and Uni- 
versity Registrars and elected secretary, Commission 
on Higher Education, Southern Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools. 


Rosert M. Sir, head of the department of Eng- 
lish, Lehigh University (Bethlehem, Pa.), has been 
named editor of the Shakespeare Association Bulletin, 
national quarterly publication of the Shakespeare As- 
sociation of America. Dr. Smith succeeds Samuel A. 
Tannenbaum, a phychiatrist of New York City. 


Recent Deaths 

CHARLES ELwoop DULL, retired supervisor of sci- 
ence instruction in the junior and senior high schools 
of Newark (N. J.), died, December 19, at the age of 
sixty-nine years. Mr. Dull, who was the author of 
several high-school textbooks in science, including 
“Modern Physics,” “Modern Chemistry,” and “Safety 
First and Last,” had taught in Cazenovia (N. Y.) 
Seminary, Johnstown (Pa.) High School, and Orange 
(N. J.) High School, before entering the Newark 
schools in 1917. He beeame supervisor in 1935 and 
was retired in 1944. 


WILLIAM FREDERICK BOHN, retired assistant presi- 
dent, Oberlin (Ohio) College, died, December 21. Dr. 
Bohn, who “was decorated in 1936 for valuable service 
to China,” had served as secretary to the president of 
the college (1905-13) and assistant with the rank 
of professor (1913-44). He was a trustee of the 
Oberlin Shansi Memorial Association which established 
a school in China. 


Joun KeitH Epwarps, professor of biology, Sioux 
Falls (S. Dak.) College, died, December 21, at the age 
of thirty-eight years. 


Dr. Edwards had served as an 
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instructor in botany, University of Pennsylvania, be- 
fore going to Sioux Falls College. 


ArTHUR McCracKEN HaArDIN@G, retired president, 
the University of Arkansas, succumbed to a heart ail- 
ment, December 24, at the age of sixty-three years. 
Dr. Harding had served the university as adjunct pro- 
fessor of mathematics (1905-09), associate professor 
(1909-16), professor of mathematics and astronomy 
(1916-41), university examiner (1916-19), director of 
general extension (1919-41), and president (1941-46). 


Coming Events 

THE annual meeting of the Association of American 
Colleges will be held at the Netherland Plaza Hotel, 
Cincinnati, January 12-14. A feature of the many 
interesting programs will be a symposium on public 
relations under the chairmanship of Raymond Walters, 
president, University of Cincinnati, with Benjamin 
Fine, educational editor, The New York Times; 
Dwight B. Herrick, of the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany; and Arthur L. Brandon, of the University of 
Michigan, participating. 

Necro History WEEK, centered on the theme, “The 
Whole Truth and Nothing but the Whole Truth,” 
will be celebrated throughout the country, February 
8-13. For suggestions and program material, write to 
C. G. Woodson, director, the Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and History, Ine., 1538 Ninth 
Street, N.W., Washington 1, D. C. 


Tue Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development will hold its annual meeting at the 
Netherland Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, February 15-18. 
Persons interested in attending the sessions are asked 
to write to the association, 1201 16th Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, for a list of the study-group topies. 


Tue Association for Student Teaching will hold its 
annual convention at the Hotel Ambassador in Atlantic 
City, February 22. An interesting program dealing 
with curriculum problems, laboratory experience and 
techniques, and workshops will be presented. J. E. 
Windrow, director of the demonstration school, the 
George Peabody College for Teachers (Nashville, 
Tenn.), will be the speaker at the luncheon meeting. 


Honors and Awards 

Paut HAENSEL, professor of economics, Mary 
Washington College of the University of Virginia 
(Fredericksburg), was recently elected to honorary 


membership in the Institut International de Finances 


Publiques. 

LEonID Hurwicz, associate professor of economies, 
Towa State College (Ames), is one of nine economists 
recently honored by election to fellowships in the 
Econometric Society, an international organization for 
the advancement of economic theory in its relation to 
statistics and mathematies. 
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Other Items 

Witu1Am W. BrickMaN, special book columnist for 
ScHOOL AND Society, announces his topics for review 
for the first six months of 1948: January, “Elemen- 
tary Education”; February, “Professional Education” ; 
March, “Religious Edueation”; April, “Audio-Visual 
Edueation”; May, “Social Studies”; June, “Educa- 
tion in Latin America.” Publishers or authors de- 
siring reviews of recent books in these fields will 
render our readers a service by sending copies to 
ScHOOL AND Society, 15 Amsterdam.Avenue, New 
York 23. 

Frank B. Mituer, professor of psychology and 
head of the department, Albion (Mich.) College, 


Shorter Papers. 
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served as visiting professor of psychology at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan during last August, according to 
a report received recently by the editors. Dr. Miller, 
who has been re-elected international treasurer of the 
Lutheran Academy for Scholarship, is contributing a 
monthly column on “Psychology for Parents” to the 
Christian Parent Magazine. 


RicHarD P. SAUNDERS, president, Palos Verdes Col- 
lege, wishes to advise our readers that the address of 
the college has been changed from Palos Verdes 
Estates to Rolling Hills (via Lomita, Calif.). The 
college, which is the “only privately controlled co- 
educational junior college in California,’ opened in 
September with 36 students. 





PHILOSOPHY, HUMAN RELATIONS, AND 
SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS 


Paut H. CASSELMAN 
University of Ottawa 


THE modern trend of thought is against philosophy. 
Many have voiced opinions that it is intellectual 
jargon and a useless luxury. Certain outstanding 
educators and students alike have ridiculed its prin- 
ciples, and some have gone so far as to accuse it of 
retarding scientific progress. Views characteristic of 
this trend are frequently expressed in academic and 
scientifie journals and conferences. Such views are 
not surprising, considering the materialistic and sen- 
sual trend of the modern world. It is indicative, 
however, of the utter confusion into which many in- 
stitutions of higher learning and their leaders have 
fallen. It is a symptom of a considerably weakened 
power of thought on the part of those upon whom 
the masses depend for guidance and light. The mod- 
ern school with its incessant emphasis on facts coupled 
with its creation of doubt toward principles, no mat- 
ter what their origin, is responsible to a large degree 
for the state of chaos and of unrest in which the world 
finds itself today. 

Many of our universities are each year graduating 
intellectual monstrosities who can enumerate formulae 
in chemistry and physies by the score, who may call 
by name all the bones of the human frame, but who 
eannot give satisfactory answers to the following 
questions: What is man? Who made him? What 
was he made for? All of man’s activities and institu- 
tions must be founded on a satisfactory answer to 
those questions. If doubt reigns regarding the an- 
swers, all human effort will lead to nothing permanent 


since the edifice will be without foundation. If most 
men do not agree in essence in the answers to those 
same questions, the whole edifice will likewise crumble 
in time, for the foundation will be of a temporary 
nature, a quicksand of disorder, disagreement, intol- 
erance, and confusion. 

We are passing through one of the most anomalous 
periods of human history. After an era of unprece- 
dented progress in the applied sciences, man in his 
human relations is practicing the same techniques as 
were used by his ancestors of centuries ago. This 
points to one basic fact, namely, that mankind’s prog- 
ress has not been uniform or well balanced. 

We have advanced along materialistic lines where 
intelligence is the basie factor. But in human rela- 
tions, where wisdom, tolerance, a moral sense, and a 
social spirit are required, we have practically stood 
still. The reason for our slower progress in human 
relations as compared with our advancement in scien- 
tifie discoveries as well as in the application of science 
ean be explained as follows. Man’s actions in his 
relations with his fellowman involve the continuous 
practice of the virtues of tolerance, co-operativeness, 
charity, compromise, and a host of others. And vir- 
tues here, as elsewhere, are habits which must be ac- 
quired and cultivated by each person. Virtues are not 
cumulative nor are they transferable. On the other 
hand, the progress of science and its discoveries is 
both cumulative and transferable. One scientific dis- 
covery leads to another, since scientists build on the 
work of other scientists. 

Although the use or application of scientific dis- 
coveries by society always follows a slower tempo than 
the rate of progress in the research laboratories or 
inventor’s workshop, the tempo of the first still out- 
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strips man’s readiness to meet the social, economic, 
and political problems that may result from the dis- 
covery. Thus, it may require only a few hours to 
teach a primitive how to operate an automatic rifle, 
and a few weeks of intensive training may make him 
a good shot. But it will require at least a generation, 
if not longer, to teach this man and his fellow tribes- 
men to use these weapons only for the good of men. 
All inventions or discoveries have not the evident and 
sudden destructive effects of gunpowder, but.many do 
have long-term evil effects, which cause a gradual 
decay of society and of its institutions. The evils may 
not be intrinsic, but they are consequential on man’s 
inability to foresee these evils and to meet them. 

Evidence of man’s tardiness in human relations and 
human behavior as compared with his advancement in 
the physical sciences first made its appearance with 
the Industrial Revolution. Since that time the gap 
between the applied sciences and the social sciences 
has been widening constantly. But the discovery of 
the atomic bomb has, more than any other scientific 
discovery heretofore, convinced and awakened as to 
the stark reality of the fact that mankind has not yet 
attained a degree of civilization commensurate with 
the social responsibilities befalling modern society. 

Scientific discoveries and inventions must be distin- 
guished from their application and use. The ability 
of the scientist to unearth previously unknown facts 
or of the inventor to produce an object capable of 
creating a new need or of satisfying an old one is 
only one aspect of science. For the scientist it may 
be the main aspect but for society or mankind the 
application and utilization of the discovery is the more 
important factor. 

We frequently hear the statement made that the 
scientist should not be hampered by considerations of 
the end or purpose to which his discoveries will be put, 
since science is an end in itself. This statement im- 
plies a comparison of the scientist with the artist 
whose sole interests should be to create beauty for 
beauty’s sake. The comparison is reasonable in most 
respects but falls short on one point, that of the ap- 
plication and use of the new creation. For whereas 
the musician can engage in cacophonous compositions 
to his heart’s content and society will suffer no loss 
save perhaps the waste of the musician’s time and 
abilities if he has any, the scientist can create a mon- 
ster which, once out of his laboratory into the hands 
of the public, may have severe repercussions on society 
as a whole. The dangers are of two kinds; the dis- 
covery may fall into the hands of persons who will 
voluntarily and purposely use it wrongly, or the ma- 
jority of men will not be ready to make intelligent 
and wise use of it. 

One of the most evident and greatest anomalies of 
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our age is the distorted order and sense of values 
found in human thought as well as in human be- 
haviour. Materialism, with its emphasis on short- 
term objectives and on material things, is the basic 
factor at work to cloud our minds and to cause irra- 
tional behaviour. 

Modern methods of communication and of publicity 
are so effective that only the fringe of population can 
remain impervious to their teachings. The radio, the 
movies, the magazines and the newspapers carry the 
message of materialism to most people of the world. 
Exceptions can be made for certain tribes and sects 
found in remote areas of the globe still remaining im- 
penetrable to our civilization. Based on our standards 
these primitives seem backward, but in certain re- 
spects they can teach us a lesson. Their stoicism, 
their emphasis on the importance of supernatural life 
and values, and their refusal to follow the nerve-rack- 
ing pace set by the highly industrialized nations may 
in the long run prove to be the wiser policy. Primitive 
man may still witness the downfall of civilized man, 
a victim of his scientific ingenuity. 

An unmistakable need today in the scientifie world 
is co-ordination or the establishment of some logical 
link between the various sciences. Philosophy remains 
the only agent which can have this co-ordination in- 
fluence, since it is the broad framework in which can 
be placed all the other sciences. Without this frame- 
work most of the other sciences become mere hodge- 
podges of knowledge or potpourris of facts, formulae, 
and theories, which, applied independently may create 
as many problems as they solve, when they do not 
actually work at cross-purposes. 

In a sense philosophy can also be viewed as the 
foundation upon which are placed all the other sci- 
ences. Philosophy is the science of purposes or of 
ends. It is the science which teaches man to make 
intelligent use of his works or of his scientifie dis- 
coveries. The applied sciences, therefore, cannot be 
completely separated from philosophy. It may not be 
necessary for the scientist or inventor to be continu- 
ously guided by the ultimate purposes or ends of the 
fruits of his work, but those who use these scientific 
improvements and who teach these uses must be guided 
by certain philosophie principles. 

Man may rebel against philosophy. He may act as 
if he had no guiding principles in life. He may elaim 
disbelief in the necessity of any philosophy. By so 
doing, however, he does not prove the uselessness of 
philosophy but only his own mental immaturity and 
his lack of a moral sense and of genuine wisdom. 

Progress in the applied sciences should be intensi- 
fied, if possible. The fact remains, however, that at 
this moment society is at the crossroads and that the 
discovery of atomic energy has speeded up the emer- 
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gence of the crisis. The modern world is now faced 
with the gravest problem that it ever had to meet. 
Atomic energy, although it may usher in a new dawn 
of human progress, can also destroy every bit of civi- 
lized life on the globe. Modern society is not yet pre- 
pared to assume all responsibilities and possibilities 
associated with the use of atomic energy. Two ave- 
nues are open: first, to destroy all atomic equipment, 
processes, formulae, and atomic products completed to 
date. The second policy would be to accept the atomic 
discoveries and, bearing in mind the world’s unpre- 
paredness to deal with the social, economic, and polit- 
ical problems created by them, to direct the energies 
of our whole educational system toward preparing 
society for those problems. The first method would 
in a sense be the easier way out but in the final analy- 
sis would be impractical. An idea, and particularly 
one which has received such widespread publicity, can- 
not be confined indefinitely. The problems of atomic 
energy would have to be faced sooner or later. We 
may as well face them now. 

A colossal educational task thus lies before us, one 
in which a new educational outlook and philosophy 
will need to serve as an inspiration and in which new 
educational techniques will have to be devised. Phi- 
losophy although unable to make any contribution 
to educational methods, is an all-important factor in 
orienting and co-ordinating our educational institu- 
tions toward “one world,” as well as in directing sci- 
entific efforts toward the welfare of mankind by taking 
into account the nature of man, the purpose of his life 
here, and the ultimate purpose of his creation. 


THE NATAL DATE OF ALFRED THE GREAT 


WituiAM W. BrickMAN 
School of Education, New York University 


In ScHoot AnD Society, December 27, Walter 
Crosby Eells gives the birth date of Alfred the Great 
as 848; hence there is cause for rejoicing in 1948. At 
the risk of putting a proverbial fly in the ointment, it 
must be mentioned that there is some reliable authority 
that the date was 849. To save space and to allow the 
reader to have his choice without undue difficulty, a 
balance sheet is presented. 

This writer, incidentally, has no chronological axe to 
grind; he merely picked the first 15 reference works he 
could locate in the library; a random sampling, let it 
be said, and fairly representative. 

Like Lucky Strike cigarettes, with those who know 
chronology best, it’s 849 two to one. But do mere 
numbers have scientifie weight? This is for the reader 
to decide after having studied the relative merits of 
the reference works following. 
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849 


Columbia Encyclopedia 

Catholic Encyclopedia 

New International Encyclo- 
pedia 

Brockhaus Konversations— 
Lexicon 

Meyers Konversations— 
Lexikon 

Enciclopedia Universal I- 
lustrada 

Webster’s Biographical 
Dictionary 

Larousse 

Dictionary of National 
Biography 

England before the Nor- 
man Conquest (Sir 
Charles Oman) 


848 


Compton’s Pictured Ency- 
clopedia 

Enciclopedia Italiana 

Encyclopedia Americana 

Dictionary of English His- 
tory (Low and Pulling) 

A Dictionary of British 
History (J. A. Brendon) 


To strengthen somewhat the position of Dr. Eells, 
it should be mentioned that Charles Plummer’s article 
on Alfred in the Encyclopedia Britannica gives the 
date as 848 (?). For the benefit of the skeptical, Mr. 
Plummer has written a standard biography of Alfred 
and has edited the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. On the 
other hand, Edward A. Freeman, a noted historian 
of the past century, uses 849 in his biographical sketch 
in the Dictionary of National Biography. An impasse 
of sorts! 

Matters will become further complicated when Dr. 
Eells gets around to reminding educators of the cen- 
tennial of Alfred’s death. The various dates are 899, 
900, and 901. But a discussion of this problem and 
a balancing of authorities can be held off for a little 
while. 

Why should these paragraphs have been written? 
Simply to forestall an avalanche of critical letters 
from partisans of the 849 date. Those who are im- 
partial, unconcerned, fence-straddling, diplomatic, or 
convivial may celebrate the eleventh centennial of 
Alfred the Great’s birth in 848 and in 849. 


DO WE REALLY UNDERSTAND EACH 
OTHER IN WORK EXPERIENCE? 


Witson H. Ivins 
Indiana University 


Do educators really understand work experience? 
Do they have common understanding of the subject? 
There is real reason to believe that some do not un- 
derstand. There is even greater reason to believe 
that the current interpretations are as varied as the 
educators are numerous. This situation was revealed 
recently when the editor of an educational journal 
questioned the inclusion of community high-school 
work experiences and high-school camp programs in 
a list of work-experience types. 
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It is the writer’s belief that, although some educa- 
tors understand quite generally the terms, “work ex- 
perience” and “co-operative education,”! they are by 
no means in agreement on the proper relationship of 
those terms. Symptomatic of this lack of agreement 
was the title of an article by J. Marshall Hanna, “Is 
It Cooperative Education?”? in which values in work- 
experience programs which were not co-operative 
were seriously questioned. It is impossible to say 
how many educators today are likely to discount any 
form of work experience that is not co-operative, 
but one might suspect that there are many of them. 
It is only fair to add that under present conditions 
there is some justification for their point of view. 

Vocational educators no longer doubt that co-opera- 
tive programs of distributive education, trades and in- 
dustries, and diversified occupations, of which the 
Cincinnati Plan was the prototype, have real worth 
on the secondary-school level for definitely vocational 
outcomes. They frequently claim a direct and posi- 
tive relationship between the derived benefits to pupils 
and the degree of program organization, competency 
of co-ordinator, length of pupil participation, and 
year level on which the training is received. Like- 
wise, they often insist that work experience which 
is not of a co-operative nature can have but little 
vocational benefit to high-school pupils. At the same 
time many of these same persons claim values from 
co-operative-education programs, not strictly voca- 
tional, which seem to them to be of great worth to 
students. There can be little real quarrel with this 
point of view or these claims. 

On the other hand, some vocational educators and 
many secondary-edueation specialists, teachers, and 
administrators have somewhat different views. They 
believe that work experience which is not necessarily 
co-operative in nature has exploratory, character, 
personality, habit, attitude, and similar values for 
youth of high-school age, which may be of even 
greater worth for many pupils than those that are 
primarily vocational. 

If it could be shown that these “not co-operative” 
work experiences were definitely harmful to the at- 


1 By co-operative education is meant here a form of 
work-experience program in which students divide their 
time between study activities in general and vocational 
courses in school and related job activity. in a normal 
work situation outside the school. The true criterion is 
whether or not students acquire genuine understanding 
of the relation of theory to practice in their experience 
rather than less important questions. 

In co-operative education students receive planned in- 
struction in school under the regular staff; they engage 
in planned work activities with instructional aims under 
employers or work directors on the job. Supervising both 
of these phases of the student program is the co-ordinator, 
whose primary function is to mesh study and work ex- 
periences in an integrated program. 

2 Clearing House, 20: 8, April, 1946, p. 473-4. 
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tainment of only vocational objectives, there might 
be some basis for conflict between vocational and 
other educators. However, such evidence as is avail- 
able points instead to the probability that, although 
“oeneral” work experiences are severely limited in 
their specifically vocational outcomes, they do make 
some general contribution to the vocational explora- 
tion of high-school youth. 

This question, which seems also to involve “render- 
ing unto Caesar that which is Caesar’s’” has been ex- 
plored quite thoroughly in a recent study of work 
experience.2 The opinions of 74 specialists in voca- 
tional education, secondary edueation, and eurricu- 
lum and of 166 high-school administrators and co- 
ordinators of co-operative-education programs have 
been studied. If their expressions are correctly inter- 
preted, it is clear that this relationship of co-operative 
and “not co-operative” work experience does not rep- 
resent a jurisdictional dispute or example of pro- 
fessional jealousy. Instead, it seems to be a matter 
of misunderstanding and lack of common purpose, 
together with failure to recognize the fitness of various 
forms of work experiences for various emphasized sets 
of objectives. 

With much reason vocational educators fear un- 
favorable results in their efforts if secondary-school 
administrators lump together, willy nilly, all types of 
work experiences and programs and then claim equiva- 
lent outcomes for all without discrimination. The 
high-school administrators seem confused and in a 
state of readiness to accept the leadership of any 
group which ean explain work experience to them 
and present any type of positive program that they 
can follow in their schools. Secondary-school and 
curriculum specialists consider co-operative and “not 
co-operative” work experience to have values for the 
average high-school pupil which may be even greater 
than those that are specifically vocational. They ad- 
voeate firmly the inclusion in the general school pro- 
gram of forms of work experience much less formally 
organized and less directly pointed at vocational 
preparation than is co-operative education. Their 
aim is to provide for “the greater good of the greater 
number” rather than for the relatively few in voca- 
tional courses. Their statement has been bolstered by 
the fact that the opportunities for placing high-school 
pupils in co-operative jobs in a given community 
are definitely limited. Consequently, many pupils 
may suffer for want of experience which a “not co- 
operative” program can give them. This fact, the 
discussion of which space will not permit, is most 
significant. 

The conflict which has been described is more ap- 


3 W. H. Ivins, ‘‘Objectives and Principles of High 
School Work Experience.’’ Unpublished Doctor’s study, 
University of Colorado, 1947. 
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parent than real. Actually, work experience is a 
broad term which properly includes all forms of work 
programs. However, not all forms of work experi- 
ence are the same. On the highest level are such 
programs as diversified occupations, co-operative dis- 
tributive education, and trades and industries pro- 
grams. They are consciously planned to produce 
primarily vocational outcomes, even though they con- 
tribute general values to the all-round development 
of pupils as well. They can care only for those 
pupils who have definite vocational plans and for 
whom placement in jobs is possible. On the lowest 
level are the informal or general work programs. (A 
typical example is the school club-work project in 
beautifying the school grounds.) Somewhere between 
these-extremes lie many other kinds of work pro- 
grams like those involving the unpaid work of pupils 
in the school library and offices. 

Just as these forms of experience differ in organi- 
zation and nature, so do they differ in primary out- 
comes. There is reason to believe that from the lower 
levels to higher, there is and should be a shift in 
emphasis from broad primary objectives such as char- 
acter, citizenship, and personality development to 
more specific primary objectives like vocational prepa- 
ration in a definite trade. 

At the high level of work experience it would not 
be unreasonable to expect to provide real vocational 
exploration and preparation for 20 per cent of pupils 
in a typical comprehensive high school in a co-opera- 


-- tive work program; for many reasons it would be 


foolish to expect to secure the same outcomes for all 
pupils in that same school. 

On the other hand, it would be reasonable to expect 
that all pupils in a given high school might be given 
such broad educative values as improved citizenship, 
responsibility, co-operative attitudes, and group in- 
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terests by means of a wide variety of work experi- 
ence at the lower level. To expect, however, that 
all pupils could be given real vocational preparation 
through participation in “not co-operative” or infor- 
mal work-experience programs would be ridiculous. 

Thus, the problem of the high-school educator is to 
select the kinds of work-experience programs for his 
school which will make possible the outcomes that he 
seeks for the numbers and kinds of pupils that he 
has in mind. If he aims at real vocational prepara- 
tion, he must not rely on the inschool or informal 
program; if he looks for more general outcomes for 
most of his pupils, he must not depend upon a co- 
operative program alone. 

He should not be discouraged if lack of funds or 
personnel prohibit complex co-operative work pro- 
grams in his school. Let him try instead to provide 
work experiences on lower or intermediate levels. Let 
him compare results with those of the southern high 
school, in which pupils participated in work experi- 
ence in home-room units. Pupils in that school 
decided to wash, paint, and decorate their home 
rooms as part of a contest. Not only did the main- 
tenance problem of that school diminish, but also the 
new interest which home-room members took in their 
surroundings spread to classes, teachers, activities, 
and every other aspect of their school life. It was 
a regenerated school. 

It is only when the high-school educator under- 
stands the various kinds of work programs, recog- 
nizes their relationships in work experience, uses the 
various types of experience for the outcomes that 
they will produce most effectively, and only when he 
seeks a program of work experience suited to his 
pupils, his school, and his community, that the future 
hope of this aspect of secondary education ean be fully 
realized. 





THE NEW YORK STATE PLANNING CON- 
FERENCE ON THE EXCEPTIONAL 


Wiuuiam M. CruicKSHANK 


Syracuse University 


Errorts of several years were culminated on Octo- 
ber 10-11, 1947, when thirty of the leading New York 
State educators responsible for the education of ex- 
ceptional children met in Syracuse to discuss mutual 
problems and to devise ways of improving educational 
programs in the schools of the State in order to meet 
more adequately the needs of handicapped children. 


As a result of preliminary discussions, it was voted to - 


organize a permanent body, as informal as possible, 


but sufficiently directed to insure continuous stimula- 
tion to studies inaugurated by the total membership 
and to carry out other activities as voted by the group. 

The original conference group, therefore, voted to 
establish the New York State Planning Conference on 
the Exceptional. An executive council consisting of 
three members was elected to serve for the first year: 
William M. Cruickshank, director of special education, 
Syracuse University, chairman; Christine Ingram, di- 
rector of special education, Rochester public schools, 
vice-chairman; Isa M. Cole, head, department of spe- 
cial education, Syracuse publie schools, secretary- 
treasurer. 

In respect to the education and care of the ex- 
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ceptional child in New York State the conference has 
established its basic purposes: (1) to meet and dis- 
cuss common problems, (2) to study and evaluate 
present and future trends, (3) to make suggestions 
and recommendations to the state education de- 
partment, the State Legislature, school boards, and 
other agencies, (4) to promote a better understanding 
of the available resources in New York State among 
workers in the field, and (5) to enlist the co-operation 
of all proper agencies. Membership in the conference 
is open to all those who supervise and administer 
programs for the exceptional child in New York 
State. 

At the recent Syracuse meeting five standing com- 
mittees were appointed, each of which during the 
current year is to undertake preliminary study of a 
significant problem in the care and education of the 
exceptional child. Under the leadership of Maurice 
Fouracre, director, department of edueation for 
the handicapped, State Teachers College, Buffalo, 
a study will be made of the facilities for exceptional 
children in rural communities of the state. To this 
end an examination will be made of the facilities of 
the state teachers colleges and private universities, 
public-school facilities in large communities which 
might be made available to nearby rural areas, private- 
agency provisions for the exceptional child, and state 
and Federal provisions and assistance which could be 
diverted to the exceptional child in the less populated 
districts of the state. Gertrude Booth, psychologist 
for the Binghamton Board of Education will head a 
committee of psychologists who will consider prob- 
lems of evaluation and diagnosis of the physically 
and mentally handicapped. This group will begin 
the first of a series of studies to be co-operatively 
completed dealing with comparison of the effective- 
ness of the 1916 and 1937 revisions of the Binet 
Intelligence Seale in the selection of mentally re- 
tarded children for special-class education. The prob- 
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lem of teacher preparation and recruitment will be 
studied by a committee directed by Louis Rosenzweig, 
supervisor, Bureau for Children with Retarded Men- 
tal Development, City of New York Board of 
Education. Assisting Mr. Rosenzweig in the investi- 
gation will be William B. Featherstone of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, and Vivian Ellis, Bu- 
reau for Physically Handicapped Children, State 
Education Department, Albany. Mrs. Fern Charlton, 
supervisor of special classes, Schenectady Board of 
Edueation, will head the committee on curriculum, and 
Louis M. DiCarlo, assistant professor of education 
and audiology, School of Education, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, will direct committee study dealing with the 
co-ordination of special education, counseling, and 
rehabilitation programs. 

The New York State Planning Conference for the 
Exceptional will meet twice a year in various com- 
munities throughout New York State. The organi- 
zation of this group constitutes an important step in 
the history of the education and care of exceptional 
children. It demonstrates the possibility of co-opera- 
tive group planning for the physically and mentally 
handicapped children of the state by individuals and 
groups representing rather diverse interests. The 
organization will serve to bring those who are in- 
terested in teacher preparation into close contact 
with the public-school directors of special education. 
Both groups will have direct liaison with members of 
the State Education Department’s Bureau for Physi- 
cally Handicapped Children. Meeting together on 
a common ground but in nonofficial capacities in so 
far as professional positions are concerned, the mem- 
bership has already demonstrated its ability to effect 
a close-working relationship and co-operative group 
spirit which puts the needs of the exceptional child 
in the state above local interests and local philoso- 
phies. The organization is unique in composition and 
purpose in New York State and in the nation. 





“MUST” READING FOR EDUCATORS AND 
LAYMEN 


Our Children Are Cheated: The Crisis in American 
Education. By BENJAMIN Fine. Pp. 237. Henry 
Holt & Co. 1947. $3.00. 


RupoLtF NEUBURGER 
New York 28 


BENJAMIN Five is one of America’s ace reporters 
with a keen sense of news values and a penchant for 


leg work. He is also a trained educationalist with a 
crusading spirit for better schools and longer schooling 
for all who want it. 

This rarely found combination made him par- 
ticularly well qualified to conduct a survey in the fall 
of 1946 for The New York Times, of which he is 
education editor. It became his assignment to study 
at first hand what was happening to public education 
in the United States in the postwar period when costs 
were rising and the “real wages” of teachers—and 


-other salaried people—were declining. “Our Children 


Are Cheated” is the outgrowth of that survey. 
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It is a serious study. In many respects it is un- 
pleasant reading. The conditions Dr. Fine encountered 
and the unbelievably and disgracefully low standards 
he describes will come as a shock to most Americans. 
It is an excellent piece of factual reporting. 

But “Our Children Are Cheated” is more than a 
suryey. Dr. Fine also offers recommendations for 
correcting the evils he found. Here he ceases to be 
the reporter and becomes the sociologist and economist. 
In th- °¢ *»jon of this reviewer it is there that he is 
on less sate ground. 

The problem is too deep and is based on too many 
factors—such as, to give merely one example, the 
dual standards for whites and Negroes—to permit 
any easy remedy. Dr. Fine makes much of the fact 
that the United States spends less for education than 
for liquor and tobaceo. It has also been said that 
more money is spent annually in the United States for 
cosmetics than for education, but as has been fre- 
quently pointed out that proves nothing except that 
perhaps women are better looking than education. 

Money alone will not solve all the problems and 
correct all the abuses, but increased publie appropri- 
ations and a clearer appreciation by the public of 
what is needed will help materially. It is to the credit 
of the American people that whenever a need is great 
and when it is clearly understood the money is always 
forthcoming. 

Dr. Fine is right when he says our democracy is at 
stake and that good schools are necessary if the 
democratic way of life is to survive. If “Our 
Children Are Cheated” does nothing but focus the at- 
tention of the general public on the state of public 
education today it will be of tremendous value. It 
has already resulted in increasing teachers’ salaries 
and raising educational standards. It is a book every- 
body concerned about America’s future should read. 
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The Story of Football in Text and 
Picture. Pp. 255. Stephen-Paul, 367 Fulton St., 
Brooklyn 1. 1947. $5.00. 

Contains a foreword by Grantland Rice. 








BUCHANAN, LAMONT. 


e 
BULLIS, H. EDMUND, AND EMILY E. O’MALLEY. Human 
Relations in the Classroom, Course I, Pp. 222. Dela- 


ware State Society for Mental Hygiene, 1308 Delaware 
Ave., Wilmington 19. 1947. $3.00. 


A course of 30 lessons recommended for Grades 6-8. 
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FIREMAN, PETER. Sound Thinking. Pp. v+240.  Is- 
land Press, 470 W. 24th St., New York 11. 1947. $3.50. 
“Reviews the efforts of past thinkers to establish the nature 
of knowledge.” 

e 


FRANKLIN, JOHN Hope. From Slavery to Freedom. Pp. 
xv +622+xlii, Alfred A. Knopf, 501 Madison Ave., 
New York. 1947. $5.00. 


The history of the Negroes from medieval kingdoms in 
Africa to their life today in the Americas. 


HockMAN, WILLIAM §. 
Church. Pp. viii + 214. 
Boston 8, 1947. $3.75. 


Shows how films may be utilized in the development of 
religious education. 


Projected Visual Aids in the 
Pilgrim Press, 14 Beacon St., 


JASPER, GERTRUDE R. Adventure in the Theatre. Pp. 
xv+355. Rutgers University Press. 1947. $4.50. 
An intimate picture of Lugné-Poe, founder of the historic 
Théatre de l’Oeuvre. 

@ 


KIRKENDALL, LESTER A. Understanding Sex. Pp. 48. 
Science Research Associates, 228 So. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago 4. 1947. $0.75; quantity rates. 

A Guidance Monograph in the American Job Series ; written 
for young people. 


e 
MIDDLETON, GEORGE. These Things Are Mine. Pp. 
xiv+448. Maemillan. 1947. $5.00. 


The autobiography of a ‘‘journeyman playwright.” 
e 


MILAGRO, MANUEL, C.M.F. Educational Trilogies. Pp. 
182. Wetzel Publishing Company, Los Angeles, Calif. 
1947. 


ee for those who follow the Christian philosophy of 
ife. 


MONAGHAN, FRANK. Heritage of Freedom. Pp. 150. 

Princeton University Press. 1947. $3.50 (cloth), 
$2.00 (paper). 
Gives the history and significance of the documents ex- 
hibited on the Freedom Train with facsimiles of some of 
the most important ones. Published in co-operation with 
the American Heritage Foundation, sponsor of the Freedom 
Train. 


NEviIns, ALLAN. Ordeal of the Union. Vol. 1: ‘‘ Fruits 
of Manifest Destiny, 1847-1852.’’ Pp. xiv+593. Vol. 
II: ‘‘A House Dividing, 1852-1857.’’ Pp. viii +590. 
Illustrated. Charles Seribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 1947. $10.00 (for set). 

Winner of the Scribner $10,000 American History Prize 


conducted under the auspices of the Society of American 
Historians. 


PooLe, SIDMAN P., THOMAS F. BARTON, AND CLARA BELLE 
BAKER. Through the Day. Illustrations by Miriam 
Story Hurford and Arch F. Hurford. Pp. 124. Bobbs- 
Merrill Company, 468 Fourth Ave., New York 16. 1947. 
$1.28. 


No. 1 in the Geography Foundation series. 





TRUSTEES OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF EDUCATION, INC. 
JOHN K. NORTON, Director, Division of Organization and Administration of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 
WILLARD E. GIVENS, goenig National Education Association 


W. HOLMES, Professor be Education and former Dean, Graduate School of 
er of Education for New 
Cincinnati. GUY E. "SNAVELY. Executive 


JOHN. oe BOSSHART. State Commissio 


Education, Harvard University 
ersey. RAYMOND WALTERS, President, the University of 
irector, Association of American Colleges 


GEORGE D. STODDARD, President, University of Illinois 
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. Season to Season. Illustrations by Miriam 
Story Hurford and Arch F. Hurford. Pp. 156. Bobbs- 
Merrill Company. 1947. $1.44. 
No. 2 in the Geography Foundation series. 
” 


—_—_————._ In Country and City. Illustrations by 
Janet Ross. Pp. 218. Bobbs-Merrill Company. 1947. 
$1.96. 

No. 3 in the Geography Foundation series. 
° 


RECK, FRANKLIN M. Horses to Horsepower. Illustrated. 
Pp. 47. Automoble Manufacturers Association, New 
Center Bldg., Detroit 2. 1947. 

Evaluates the role of the truck and highway in our trans- 
portation pattern. 


ScHarGco, Netty Nofmie. History in the Encyclopedie. 
Pp. 251. Columbia University Press. 1947. $3.00. 


A Teaching Guide for Spelling and Handwriting. Pp. 
28. Board of Education, River Forest (Ill.) Public 


Schools. 1947. 
e 


WauGH, CoutTton. The Comics. Pp. xiii+360. Mae- 
millan. 1947. $5.00. 
A compre hensive history of the comics by the creator of 


Hank.’ 
e 


WETTACH, RoBerT H. (editor). A Century of Legal 
Education. Pp.-ix+146. University of North Caro- 


lina Press. 1947. 
Pictures the growth of the legal profession in the state for 
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QUALIFIED TEACHERS 


are invited to investigate our listed 
vacancies in the 
College and University 
Secondary and Elementary Fields 


BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 


711-13 Witherspoon Bidg., 
Walnut and Juniper Sts., 


PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. ie aa 
Pennypacker 5—1223 ; 


Member—National Association of 
Teachers Agencies 

















MEET SPRING BY THE MEDITERRANEAN 


Sightseeing plus Insight 
Leader: Dean Hubert Phillips 
Fresno State College 
The sunny Riviera; Easter in Rome; Lake Lugano and 
St. Moritz; The new Czechoslovakia; Paris in Spring 
Enlightening Interviews 
All expenses, 58 days, $1195 
February 26-April 25 
WORLD STUDYTOURS 
Goodwin Watson, Director 
Columbia University Travel Service, New York 27 
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100 years. 
Universities and Col- 
leges throughout the 


AMERICAN United States continue 
their great demand 

COLLEGE for recommendations 
for those trained in 

the different fields of 

BUREAU Science. The positions 


range from instructor- 
ships to heads of de- 


28 E. JACKSON 
BOULEVARD pone. 
CHICAGO 4, Our service is 


ILLINOIS nation-wide. 











The Hughes Teachers Agency 


25 E. Jackson, Chicago 4, Il. 


Will be represented at the meeting of 
the Association of American Colleges 
at Cincinnati, Ohio, January 12-16, by 
its manager, H. D. Huaues. He will 
be registered at The Hotel Gibson. 











THE TUITION PLAN 


The method by which more than 250 
schools and colleges grant the conveni- 
ence of monthly payments while they 
receive their tuition and other fees in 
full at the beginning of the term. 


The Tuition Plan increases enroll- 
ments, reduces bookkeeping, and en- 
hances good will. 


A descriptive brochure will be sent 
to schools and colleges promptly upon 
request. 





THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 
424 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 
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